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THE MESSAGE 
a 
Chapter Officers 
our Annual Meeting Indianapolis 1943, the com- 
mittee Re-organization under the chairmanship Miss 
May Bryne brought plan for re-organization which was 
adopted. 
This cannot become effective until certain revisions are 
made our constitution. committee now revising the 
constitution and hoped that these revisions may adopted 
the first business meeting Detroit. 

this done, then the remainder the Detroit meeting will con- 
ducted according the plan re-organization copy which re- 
produced this issue), and will necessary for your chapter make 
the following provisions before the Detroit meeting. 

86 
(1) Appoint your official delegates, one for your first members and one 
for each additional members, based your average membership for the months 
38 


immediately preceding the annual meeting. 


credentials their official capacity. 


(3) you send less than the number delegates which you are entitled send, 
see that those sent carry proxies which will satisfy the committee credentials, 
that your chapter may register its full vote. 


(4) the regional representatives are elected the delegate assembly, 
help your delegates discover the most able peoples your partieular region, 
Eastern Central III, etc., outlined the general plan re-organization. 


just possible that the revisions the constitution may not 
adopted. that case the annual meeting will conducted formerly. 


Kindly study the plan re-organization very carefully. was inspired 
desire the part many members make the Council more fairly 


representative and 


looking forward meeting you all Detroit and know that 
can count you help make our annual meeting outstanding success. 


(2) See that your delegates carry papers which will satisfy the committee 


FLORENCE DUNLOP. 
President. 
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Adjusting the School Program 


the Allergic Child 


ECAUSE many children who attend 
school are victims allergy 
one type another, essential 
for teachers know something the 
how 


the 


causative factors and 


the pupils making necessary 


adjustments. 
Food 


allergy are terms used connection 


idiosyncrasy, sensitivity, and 


with a not new and not uncommon 


Allergy the generally ac- 
sensitized per- 


illness. 
cepted term today. 
son allergic person one who 
has definite reaction some special 
substance. The most common allergic 
reactions are asthma, hay fever, con- 
tact dermatitis, eczema, and some 
forms indigestion. 


(sick 


-On- 


sickness, migraine 


headache), ivy poisoning, colitis, 


vulsive disorders, 
and cold sores are some the numer- 
ous diseases which some instances 


are caused allergy. 
COMMON CAUSES 


great many substances have been 


Foods are very 
Wheat, milk, chocolate, eggs, melons, 


shellfish, among others, may cause 
allergy. could common drug 
Vaughan, Primer Allergy 
(Second Edition), Mosby Co., 1934, pp. 
29-32 

“Ibid, p. 31 


Rebecca Eilola 


such aspirin laxative. could 


something one inhales, such 


dust, 
from animals such cats, dogs 


house cosmetics, emanations 


horses. Plant pollens are frequently 
cause allergies. Even substance 
such nail polish, jewelry, 
ointment which harmless the skin 
mucous membrane other people 
can irritating the person with 
sensitivity it. 

Emotional upheavals can cause 


Asthma 


dermatitis frequently occur when 


intensify allergic reaction. 


person under emotional strain, 
such fear Individuals 


may react allergically 


element such sunlight, 


Odors foods can bring about asthma 
persons susceptible the odor. 
physician finds the cause 
allergy and treats the patient ad- 
vising the removal the offending 


the diagnosis 


factor. 
many 
allergy consists skin tests alone. 
The diagnosis and treatment may take 
long period time. The physician 
Vaughan, Op. Cit., pp. 18-19 

Criep, Essentials Allergy, Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, 1945, 108 


Griffith and Mitchell, Textbook 
Pediatrics, Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 
1942, 390 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The author wishes acknowledge 


Hylton, Dr. H., Assistant Director Social Service, University Michigan Hospital. 
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ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM THE ALLERGIC CHILD 


may advise change the person’s 
diet, habits, environment. may 
give medicines, vaccines, desensiti- 


zation treatments.’ 


PROBLEMS OF TREATMENT AND CARE 


the ill- 
nesses allergic individual may 


Barring absence other 
quite normal, healthy person. Dur- 
ing the intervals when free from 
attacks such hay fever, migraine, 
asthma may not disabled. 
Hence that among the children 
who attend school there are those who 


have allergic manifestations. 
tacks occur, there will absences 
indefinite lengths time from 


school. 


substances 


Recognition the causative 


ments the school program and en- 
vironmental factors. spite these 


child 


considerad normal child. 


modifications, the will need 


Many cases allergy are not hos- 
pitalized but are treated clinics 
physician’s office. Patients who 


hospitalized usually severe 


are 
the 


have not been found and for whom 


are 


eases causative factors 


controlled environment needed. 


Children the University Hospital, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan have educa- 
tional program which includes school 
instruction, handicraft, recreation, and 
All these activities are care- 


play. 
fully adjusted meet 
mental requirements, 


needs, and physical abilities within 
"Notes from 
Rawling, University Hospital, 
Michigan, April 1945 
*Vaughan, Op. Cit., 
Ketchamt, One Hundred Thousand 
Days, Edwards Bros., 
Michigan, 1939 


Dr. 
Ann 


Frank 
Arbor, 


class 
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HARRY——MULTIPLE FOODS AND 
HOUSE DUST 


Harry, twelve year old boy, was 
the children’s ward the hosptial 
frequent occasions 1944 and 1945 
with asthma.” was found allergic 
multiple foods and very sensitive 
was advised what 
his 


dust-free 


house dust. 


foods should excluded from 


and how live 


treatments. 


diet 


environment. dust 
desensitization 
While the Harry 
ceived instruction the sixth grade 


the 
Galen Shop, work shop for children. 


hospital re- 


studies. wanted work 
has various kinds equipment: 
electric and hand saws, sanders, drills, 
paints, colored chalks, sewing mater- 
ials, and Because Harry was 
sensitive dust. was suggested that 


make some wood plaques. Each 
these included the selection 
design picture, the use 


electric pencil burn the detail 
the wood, the use indelible pencils 
color the drawing, and finishing 
did 


completely away from all saws, sew- 


coat shellac. his work 
ing, and other activities which might 
dust. 


nice plaques. 
make particular 


create completed several 


was stimulated 
contribution which 
slides pioneer 


consisted glass 


life which were shown slide pro- 


jector. They not 
only from artistic standpoint but 
also from social standpoint. The 


pictures aroused interest. They were 
enjoyed other children the ward 
enriched and 
knowledge early American life. 
With his leisure hours the hos- 
Service Department, 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Op. pp. 262-264 


their information 
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pital taken with studies and whole- 
some, constructive activities which in- 
creased his knowledge and improved 
his skills many ways this boy was 
happy. evident that when Harry 
returned his home school, the pro- 
would have modified 
consider the limitations necessitated 
the asthma. 


gram 


The adjustments made may 
have included: 
Tutoring—to make any stud- 


ies that missed during his absence. 


Special activities—to substitute 
for any activities which could 
not participate. 

The class room floors would 


have kept clean, all furniture 
completely gone over with damp 
oiled cloth, and dust collectors such 
draperies and heavy pictures removed. 
Registers and hot air flues would have 
kept free dust. 

for dust proof cover 
(His 


physician could prescribe the type 


gymnasium mat. 
cover and where procure it. 
guide for buyers lists the companies 
from which covers for mattresses can 
Preparation lunches 


Harry 


special 


eliminate foods which 


was sensitized. 


Not infrequently some content the 
diet found the source dif- 
ficulty allergy. Mildred, thir- 
teen years old, demonstrated 
She was brought the hospital be- 
the 


which present for 


cause 


mouth 


*Thomas Register, The Complete Reference 
Guide for Buyers, Thomas Publishing Co., 
New York 

Social Service Department, University Hos- 
pital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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several months. Many tests and 
aminations were made determine 
the cause. Finally was found that 
she was allergic certain foods: 
tomatoes, chocolate, milk, beef 
She was placed diet which 
inated these foods and the lesions be- 
gan clear immediately. 


pital, the child was very ill. She was 
extremely unhappy because she had 
absent from school, she 
was practically ostracized her 
associates because the multiple 
ulcers the mouth constant 


drooling. 

Until the diagnosis was made, Mil- 
dred was treated infectious case. 
This meant that she could not mingle 
other children the 
equipment. considera- 


or use 


with the 


same Special 
tion was given, however, making 
individual school instruction, selected 
reading materials, music, puzzles, and 
pencil and paper games. She was giv- 
pretty colorful hair ribbons which 
helped her improve her general ap- 
pearance. After the 
made, Mildred was longer isolated. 
When the ulcerative condition cleared 
her personal appearance improved 
remarkedly. She was accepted the 
group children the ward. She 
left the hospital very happy who 
had beaming smile for everyone. 
While the hospital the offending 
foods were 
Mildred’s diet and other 
stituted make her diet adequately 
nourishing. 
her home and school, she had con- 


she 


tinue avoiding the offending foods. 
Mildred was relieved the ulcers 
which were manifestation. 
But, true all allergies, Mildred 
did not have specific sensitization 
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these particular foods only. There 
tendency toward becoming sensitized 
substances, and that tendency can- 
not the future she 
may become allergic other foods 
manifested another type form, 
such migraine, asthma.” 
Also due time she the 
sensitivity the foods that she must 
now avoid she may able eat 


may lose 
them occasionally.” 
MILK 


ALICE—-REACTION 


Alice, twelve-year old girl, had 
been patient the hospital in- 


tervals. Her diagnosis 
The symptoms allergic 


rhinitis may resemble common cold. 
may due pollens, food pro- 
teins, bacterial proteins, numerous 
other substances." 

Alice’s 
cough which she had had since the 
age two. During her last hospital- 
ization she had the added complica- 


symptoms were chronic 


tion sinusitis. She was thin, 
emaciated, chronically ill 
child. Her health hed 
paired. She had given school at- 


tendance because her illness. 
the the sub- 


stances factors causing the allergy, 


locate allergens. 
was long and painstaking procedure. 
spite the fact that her parents 
were very 
every instruction given the phy- 


cooperative 


sician, this child was chronic invalid 
affected with cough, and threat- 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

“Social Service Department, 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
564 


University 
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ened secondary complication sinu- 
sitis. The parents had had her tonsils 
removed the age five ef- 
fort relieve the cough; however, 
surgical procedures, including the re- 
tonsils, not thera- 


moval are 


peutic aid 


Alice’s rhinitis cleared 
with the complete avoidance milk 
and with following strict allergy 


regime. one occasion her rhinitis 
had been much worse when she had 


handled the 


cafeteria. 


milk bottles school 


The allergy regime 
cluded: 


food and avoidance handling uten- 
sils and dishes containing milk. 

Well diet 
wholesome food. 

Instruction keep personal 
food diary and note any allergy 
she included her 
diet. 

Occupancy rooms that were 
temperature, and 


balanced simple, 


had with foods 


dust free, correct 
well ventilated. 

Use dust proof mattress and 
pillow covers. 

Avoidance contact with house 
plants and cut flowers. 

Avoidance contact with pets, 


cows, horses, and feathered animals. 


She was advised follow these in- 
structions carefully and not dis- 
regard any until her physician per- 
Also, she was improve her 
with plenty rest, suitable 
habits, 


mitted. 
health 
elimination 


exercise, proper 


fresh air and sunshine. 


Due her inability attend 
Alice had had limited oppor- 
tunities, and had not had the oppor- 


Criep, Op. 


345 
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tunity attain feel success. Dur- 
ing her brief periods hospitaliza- 
tion Alice’s school lessons 
tivities were planned compensate 
for these limitations. She was tutored 


arithmetic. She was stimulated 


read good literature including folk 
lore, biographies, and poetry. Card 
games and listening music were 


favorite pastimes for her. 
many cases allergy very 
For 


physicians prefer speak relief 


disease. this reason 


allergy rather than cure for allergy. 


JOE—MULTIPLE ALLERGIC REACTIONS 


The identification and treatment 
source allergy may relative- 
But the 
multiple allergies may quite com- 
plicated the 
Because had multiple al- 


simple. identification 


case Joe, age 
eleven 
lergic manifestations, Joe returned 
the out-patient clinic the hospital 
frequent intervals. His diagnosis 
was asthma, hay fever, and gastro in- 
testinal The treatment pre- 
for Joe dust- 


free regime, avoidance contact with 


consisted 


pets, furs, feathers, and plants. 
was given desensitization treatments 
for hay fever. this 
routine obtained some relief for 
the allergic manifestations; 


proved physically and gained weight. 
Joe lives farm where dust, ani- 
other feathered 


birds are prevalent; all these con- 


mals, chickens and 
tribute his multiple symptoms. 
would difficult him avoid 


the factors causing his allergies. 


for 


this program cannot followed both 


home and school, may 


Vaughan, Op. 109 
Service Department, 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


University 
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necessary for Joe move the 
where many the causative factors 
will reduced his environment. 


DOROTHY—HAY FEVER CAUSED BY 
PLANT POLLEN 


old 


Michigan. 


Dorothy, lives 
Ann Arbor, Since 
early childhood she has developed 


years 


near 


severe case hay fever every year 
The 
the 
Dorothy has 


during the latter part August. 


hay fever has 


autumnal frosts arrived. 
had seek relief from the hay fever 


going the northern region 


Michigan where ragweed not 


prevalent near her home 


Three years ago her physician tested 
her for sensitivity 
pollens and found her very sensi- 


tive many including ragweed. 


During the past two years Dorothy 


has been given desensitization treat- 


ments frequent regular intervals. 
The severity the hay fever attacks 


has lessened greatly. 


This year Dorothy was Northern 


Michigan only the one week 


the 


heaviest. 


ragweed pollen dispersal 
She returned her home 
and school able continue her daily 
activities although mildly affected with 


hay fever. 


Dorothy must avoid all undue ex- 
She cannot 
take any unnecessary trips into the 


posure plant pollens. 


country when there are likely 
her 
school plans botanic pleasure trip 
out doors and Dorothy unable 


because her hay fever, other 
activities will need planned for 
her substitute for the trip. All 
Social Service Department, 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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cut flowers and plants must kept 
out the home and school. 

the desensitization treatments re- 
Dorothy absent 


school, prearranged adjustments her 


quire from 
school program will helpful her 
maintaining the standards work. 

Contact with some plants, well 
with 
dermatitis. 
chief 


susceptible that not only contact 


other substances, may cause 
Poison ivy one the 
offenders. Some persons are 
but being the vicinity poison ivy 


cause 


MARY—DERMATITIS RESULTING FROM 


CONTACT WITH PLANTS 


Mary, seven years old, who came 
the hospital repeatedly because 
contact dermatitis was the habit 
using short-cut through some woods 
and from school.” teach- 
discovered that the path which the 
child 


near and advised Mary use the 


used had poison ivy growing 


highway. When the advice was fol- 
lowed the dermatitis cleared 
promptly. 


Common plants that may produce 
follewing: 
poison sumac, dogwood, poison oak, 
School children need 


dermatitis 
and 


learn recognize these 


plants. Communities need 
Farmers’ bulletins from the United 
States Department Agriculture, 


Michigan State College, the 
Scott and Sons Company, and others 
information the control 


have 


poisonous weeds. 

“George Andrews, Diseases the Skin 
for Practitioners and Students, pp. 112-130 
Service Department, University 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Andrews, Op. pp. 125-127 
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CHALLENGE SCHOOL 


Much material written 
subject allergy. The “Primer 
Allergy” excellent reference for 
parents and teachers who need 
formative material order guide 
and aid allergic child. 

Cumulative school records should re- 
port information, needed precautions, 
and suggestion regard the al- 
lergic child. will make easier 
for the child and his next teacher 
plan his school program. modified 
program 


beneficial hobbies, activities, and skills 


for 
that will turn compensate for lim- 
itations caused his allergy. 

Again, spite the fact that con- 
sideration must given for the al- 
lergic child, must instructed 
normal child. Although 
must taken; teacher must not 
spoil him with undue attention. Too 
great interest the child’s symp- 
toms may give rise many difficul- 
ties, such feigned attacks escape 
some irksome task. allergic mani- 
festation only one the conditions 
which must given consideration 
the teacher planning for the de- 
velopment the whole child—today’s 
objective education. 

gram allergic child ways that 
will enable him reach adulthood 
able make the necessary 
ments imposed his affliction and 
ready enjoy, explore, use, and en- 
which 


lives. 


environment 


REFERENCES 


Andrews, George Clinton, Diseases 
the Skin for Practitioners and 
Saunders Co., 


1938. 
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Problems the Education Blind Children 


educated schools not 


only about six thou- 


our 
large one. 
sand, very small percentage the 
entire number children the 
United States who are 
Most the 
adult life, 


number 


attendance 
school. blind are 
nine- 
the 
blind being twenty years age 
over, something like 
ing their sight after that year. Not 
children relatively small, but 
this number will with the years grow 
smaller. This happy circumstance 
largely due the effective campaign 
that has been waged 
This de- 


crease most pronounced the 


the years over 


tenths this entire 


very 


ness within recent years. 
ier years life, the time when 
children attend school. One disease 
particular steadily giving way 
the campaign against blindness. This 
what known ophthalmia neona- 
torum, babies’ sore eyes, disease 
Some 


readily within control. 


years ago something like one-fourth 


our 


pupils our schools for the blind 
were there for that reason, certain 
ones the proportion being higher still. 
The proportion today only about 
though responsible for only 
declining; this trachoma, granu- 
lated lids. cause blindness which 
should much lower than now the 


was. 


Harry 


case accidents, accountable 
about one-tenth all blindness; with 
proper care the eyes and with due 
safety measures, this proportion should 


Two formidable 


diseases which cause together about 


greatly reduced. 


one-fourth one-third blindness 
among children, but which show little 
signs reduction are atrophy the 
cataract. 


blindness 


optic 


nerve 
amount 


due other congenital troubles. 
Progressive myopia, 
stitial and phlyctenular) other 


complaints make the balance 
blindness among school children. 

blindness among school children, 
should not stop: should only re- 
double our efforts; should not 
satisfied till all the blindness that 
preventable prevented. The matter 
lies largely the hands ophthal- 
mologists; but there much that can 
done school authorities and the 
public generally, especially the re- 
porting all cases eye trouble 
among children, and periodical ex- 
amination their eyes. all this 
schools for the education blind chil- 
dren have deep con- 
stitutes their foremost and most press- 
ing -problem. 

their actual work instruction 
the schools find there are four 
forms that have 
tellectual, physical, musical, 


dustrial. the first form the schools 


Harry Best, professor sociology, University Kentucky. the 


author Blindness and the Blind United States, Deafness and the 


States. 
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PROBLEMS THE BLIND CHILDREN 


generally keep pace with the regular 
public schools, and follow largely the 
same curriculum, with kindergarten, 
primary, grammar, and high schoo! 
work. 

schools for the blind classes are 
rather small, with individua! attention 


necessary. the average ihere 
about one teacher every seven 
pupils. good teacher the blind 


one with full sympathy for her 
sightless charges, but one who care- 
fully trained for the purpose. This 
training now much better than 
years, when period ap- 
prenticeship some schools was con- 
Today there are 
special training courses schools 


education our larger educational in- 
stitutions, designed for both teachers 
the blind and teachers the par- 
Harvard University 
there training center connec- 


tially seeing. 


tion with the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 
(From one-sixth one-third teach- 
ers the blind are themselves blind.) 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


About one-third pupils schools 
for the blind are grades one four, 
and like proportion grades five 
eight; approximately one-fifth are 
high school classes, and possible one- 
portions for the blind and fer seeing 
children are not far apart grammar 
but the for the 
blind much less primary ele- 


grades, 


The proportion for 
the blind high school 
greater, largely for the reason that 
tempted 
case with boys and girls who can see. 
The proportion for the blind also 


mentary classes. 


blind are not 


1946 


little larger kindergarten classes. 
Something like two 
pupils graduate from their schools each 
year, about per cent this en- 
these somewhat under 
one-half remain for special con- 
tinued studies for vocational prepar- 
ation; about one-fourth enter college; 
and about one-tenth enter 


trial 


institution institution for 


industrial training. 


SPECIAL APPROACHES 


advanced schools there are well 
developed facilities for mental and psy- 
chological testing, clinical facilities. 
Much being learned this way 
about the blind which ought 
value both the 


blind and education general. 


The the blind faces 
unique situation the outset the 
field education 
made for this 
struction 


the education 
teacher 


when efforts are 
This 
carried the 
absence the most important 
physical senses, sense that re- 
garded indispensable the pro- 
cesses education—namely, the eye. 
Nothing vividly through the eye 
reaches the mind, nothing clearly, 
broadly. When 
this avenue happens closed 
barred, education faced with very 
large and very serious, and really 
stupendous task. That education has 
surmounted the difficulties here and 
has achieved such distinct success here 
tribute alike the scientific 
ment the matter those coneerned 
with the education the blind, and 
the determination and devotion their 
hearts. 


instruction. in- 


must 


immediately, 


That one great difference thus 
the education the blind and that 
the seeing lies the methods in- 
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struction that have employed. 
The former, not able make use 
the eye, must resort largely the 
sense touch, and greater measure 
than the case with the seeing, 
the sense hearing, which means 
larger amount oral instruction with 
tactile avail, there 
raised 


the blind. 


must devised system 
print, which has been fairly success- 
fully done. Efforts secure satis- 
factory form raised print have been 
long continuance. Raised letter sys- 


tems have been found too difficult for 


fingers apprehend well; and 


consequence there been 
evolved systems raised dots, which 
are far easier for the fingers recog- 
nize. There have been different forms 
raised dots the past, but there 
today use generally uniform sys- 
known 
Braille. Virtually all the pupils the 
schools acquire knowledge 


But for them, 


tem as 


and make use it. 
well for blind adults who find any 


form raised print hard learn, 
there have later years come into 
use what are known “talking 


books,” phonograph records which 
may play for considerable period 
time. For operations 
special slates are employed, with small 
squares cut inte the frame, into which 
differently shaped pegs are inserted 
represent the different numbers. For 
geography there are maps relief. 
Most schools have museums with vari- 


mathematical 


ous objects, specimens, etc., for further 
tactile education. Writing the blind 
done means pointed stylus 
which makes dots paper read 
the reverse side. Blind children 
are also taught generally the use 
lead pencil writing intended for the 


seeing. 


170 


Books for the blind are, could 
expected, very expensive, whether 
textbooks general reading volumes, 
expensive fact that few blind per- 
sons could hope possess individual 


copies. meet this situation text- 
books are supplied 
schools the Federal Government, 


most the embossing for the purpose 
being done the American Printing 
House for the Blind. Books for more 
general use, whether for children 
for adults, are distributed the larger 
libraries over the country, each having 
particular territory which tries 
cover. Schools for the blind have 
their own some which 
also lend books the blind, whether 
former pupils not. Reading matter 
for the blind carried the United 
States mail without charge. 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


Schools for the blind are compelled 
give little attention the phy- 
sical education their pupils. 
necessary, not only grounds ap- 
plying all but because 
some the blind who lead rather 
secluded confined life and with in- 


children, 


sufficient outdoor exercise, are lacking 
physical stamina, bodily vigor, 
robust vitality, and may below par 
physically. the pupils 
may have other defects 
besides the loss sight. For these 
reasons physical education forms 
important part the education 
the blind. Physical education the 
with 
play- 


broad 
apparatus, 


schools covers range 


formal gymnastic 
ground equipment, and facilities for 
such sports may found suitable. 
(Running tracks have strings ropes 
alongside them indicate the proper 


paths.) Such activities those 
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Boy Scouts have appeal for the 
blind, and enlist their efforts. Physical 
training may include the inculcation 
proper carriage and bearing, with 
habits self-reliance going about 
and various details life the 
part the blind. 


erally there full medical attention. 


the schools gen- 


well-known 
afforded there considerably great- 


Musical training 


feature schools for the blind. 


extent than the regular schools, 
even though receiving increasing 
the the part 
the general public the musical pos- 


attention latter. 
sibilities the blind have often been 
exaggerated, and from the 
ginning organized instruction this 
country. Frequently the blind 
class have been looked upon spe- 


course without training they have 


cially talented music, though 
more musical capabilities than have 
persons with sight. The public has 
believed that virtually all the blind are 
fit 


education, and can profit therefore, 


receive specialized musical 
conception that also something 
exaggeration. the early days 
was feared that the schools might be- 
come mainly conservatories music. 
kept within bounds, musical training 
can much for the blind, both 
neans for the greater enjoyment life, 
end possible means remunera- 
the 
American schools for the blind about 


tive employment the future. 


three-fourths the pupils are given 
musical training, most those who 
are mentally capable it. Instruction 
afforded both vocal and instru- 
the 


rather wide range. 


mental music, latter covering 
Bands and orches- 


tras and choral singing are usually 


fully-developed. “Pupils with special 


talents often receive due encourage- 
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Music that comes the blind 
from printed notes raised print. 
musical performances the blind 
much depends memorization. 


ment. 


schools for the blind special at- 
tention must also given the mat- 
ter industrial training, even though 
the public large often dubious 
its practical value. This attitude 
the part the public may appre- 
ciated when realized that among 
the adult blind only about one-seventh 
are found gainfully occupied, 
among considerable portion which 
employment little more than nom- 
inal—only about one-third those 
that category having earnings sufficient 
The 
larger portion the blind must expect 


make 
maintenance the hands relatives 
and friends and the benevolently in- 
clined public, and later years from 
public pension systems. The schools for 
the blind have been deeply conscious 
and concerned with the industrial situ- 
ation among the blind, and especially 
with the faring their former pupils 
the world outside. early days 
some the schools tried provide 
employment themselves, but this was 
soon found quite impracticable. 
The schools are cognizant all the 
the blind have 
contend with, and are sedulous 


industrial difficulties 
their endeavors better the situation. 
They want least give their pupils 
some knowledge conditions the 
industrial world. 
ford 
least. some manual training some 
kind. 


the schools are sewing, knitting, mak- 


They generally af- 


some industrial training, 


Some the trades taught 


ing mops, brooms, mattresses, rugs, 
etc., caning chairs, basketry, 
work, cooking, and other traditional 
forms occupation for the blind. 
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later years increasing stress has been 
placed massage, 
telephone operating, poultry raising, 
certain forms salesmanship, and the 
like, besides the playing music and 
piano tuning. Somewhat over half 
the pupils the schools receive 
some form industrial training, usual- 
from five ten hours week. 
addition, many the blind can 
taught useful around the home, 


least “mother’s helper.” 


addition the four forms in- 
struction given attention the schools 
for the blind, they may said have 
fifth concern, which that mis- 
There are few schools that not seek 


some capacity, especially the giving 


counsel occasion may offer. They 
are particularly anxious aid 
the industrial endeavors their 


former pupils. Mention has been made 
their lending books. recent 
years the tendency has been for schools 
have what are called “field officers,” 
keep touch with the blind gen- 
eral outside school, rendering suitable 
aid the occasion may arise, and 
particular see that all blind chil- 
dren are brought school for edu- 
cation. recent years also 
the 
active respect the care blind 
children pre-school age, with visits 
the home with correspondence 
with it, advise parents the 
best treatment accorded the child 
before his entry into school. This 
taking the place special 
nurseries homes for 
which former years had distinct 
place the care young blind chil- 
dren, sometimes receiving public ap- 
propriations for the purpose. Schools 


more 
increasingly 


schools 


plan 
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are also concerned having the pub- 
lic understand the true situation re- 
garding the blind, with the removal 
not few misconceptions. Finally, 
their duty what they can for 
the prevention blindness. 


BORDERLINE CASES 


often difficult determine 
whether child with seriously defec- 
tive vision should admitted 
schools for children who are actually 
blind. other words, not always 
easy formulate definition blind- 
ness that will generally satisfactory 
—there are too many border-line cases. 
One may regarded who 
not able read large print close 
hand (even with glasses), recog- 
nize large objects close hand, 
count the fingers distance 
two, recognize the hu- 
general today one 


foot 
held blind has less than 
one-tenth normal vision, what 
approximately equivalent according 
One may thus have slight 
amount vision, but too little for 
the practical purposes life, and may 
classified with the blind. 

The schools are accordingly from time 
time confronted with the question 
what with children who 
not have sufficient eyesight permit 
their doing proper work regular 
schools, but too much cause them 
regarded really blind, and 
entitled admission school for 


the blind. practically all schools 
there are greater less number 
such children. (Some 


dren have sight that they try 
read raised print with the eye 
rather than feel with their fingers.) 
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Because this situation beginning 
has been made calling school for 
the blind “school for the visually 
handicapped,” more inclusive and 
often exact term. most 
the larger cities there are now spe- 


cial classes for semi-sighted children, 


more 


often connection with day schools 
This should 
the case everywhere where there are 
number children 
with Attempt 
these use their eyes and keep 
may 


for blind children. 


defective vision. 


with regular classes not only 
cause their scholastic retardation, but 
strain what eyesight they have, 
very likely causing get worse. 
the special sight saving classes there 
school arrangements such protect 
the eye, including the use books 
with large type. extent chil- 


dren here after proper preparation 


have recitations the regular classes 


DEAF BLIND 


eight states the Union both 
blind and deaf children receive their 
education common the State in- 
residential school. This 
arrangement generally looked upon 


stitution 


unfortunate, especially frem 
point view the blind, they being 
partment the scheol primarily for 
The arrangement mostly 
found the less populous States 
where there are only few children 
either class. 

child with double affliction 
the child who once deaf and blind. 
Such children have had educa- 
tien both schools for the blind and 
sehools for the deaf. (At Perkins 
Institute Massachusetts there are 
special facilities for such children.) 


the deaf. 
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The present tendency place 
them schools for the blind, with 
special instruction the homes 
the children the best care 
provided for them. The teacher here 
should one familiar alike with the 
methods teaching the blind and with 
the methods teaching the deaf. 


RETARDED BLIND 


Another special class that 
schools 
the blind composed feebleminded 
felt 
roper place for such children 


receive consideration for 
children who are also blind. 
that the 
institution for the feebleminded, 
though some States are without such 
institutions, and others the institu- 
tions are crowded. Feebleminded chil- 
dren schools for the blind require 
more than their share attention, 
not fit into general scheme work 
there and not have wholesome 
that most schools for the blind 
greater less number there are chil- 
dren weak mentality who them- 
selves constitute something prob- 
lem. The larger number pupils, 
however, are quite par intellee- 
tually, certain ones being above the 
average. 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOLS 


About three-fourths blind chil- 
dren receive their education state 
institutions residential schools. 
These are found all but few 
the less populous states, where 
has been considered more advantage- 
ous send blind children state 
having school. Some the schools 
are under special boards trustees; 
others are under the State department 
education. The present tendency, 
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and one altogether encouraged, 
give the schools strictly educa- 
tional classification. The day when 
blind children could looked upon 
inmates asylum other charit- 
able institution happily becoming 
the past. 


Blind children who not attend 
the state residential schools receive 
their education the 


which are becoming increasingly com- 
mon, especially the larger cities, 
often, have seen, connection 
There 
day 


with children partial vision. 
and 
children. 
that 


home while attendance school 


arguments for against 


for blind 


may said 


are 
schools their 


favor living 


the normal life for the child; here tie 
child learns valuable lessons 

segregated 
Besides, the 


day school arrangement much the 


tic economy, and not 


from the outside world. 


less expensive the taxpayers, re- 


other features that belong in- 


argued 


that be- 
cause their condition blind children 


dential school 
demand special and all around at- 
which the 
the 
institution with its larger enrollment, 


tention supervision 


day schools cannot well give. 
better graded classes possible, 
while can provide fuller facilities 
for physical education, musical train- 


Day 


school may established under spe- 


ing, training. 
cial State laws, under the author- 
ization local educational authorities. 
Usually there must minimum 
scribed Where there are State 
laws upon the subject, provision may 


number 


age. 


made for the deaf and other classes 
well. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


full program for the education 
the blind must include provision for 
their higher education. the past 
there has been suggestion special 
college for them. This now gener- 
ally regarded inadvisable, costing 
would large sum money, and 
causing continued segregation the 
for all concerned that the blind who 
are have higher education should 
The chief 


difficulty here having sighted 


now seen that best 


have regular college. 


person the reading for the blind, 
for which there may have due 
About half the States 
now provide what are known schol- 


payment. 


something 
Pos- 


per- 


arships for this purpose 
should the case all. 


| 


about one blind 


sons are attendance college 


university school each 


year. 
COSTS 

The costs the education the 

blind child comes high. This 


cause the special provisions neces- 
sary for its carrying out; but pays 
The 


cost per capita residential schools 


the state every possible way. 


about eight times that the regular 
public schools, and the day schools 
The 
schools are supported State approp- 


about 


riations, few having endowment 
Day schools may 
State funds, 
State and 


small num- 


funds assist. 
from from 


funds, 


maintained 


city from city 
funds combined. 
blind receive 


education special houses, especial- 


ber children their 

those religious character.) 
Schools for the blind are open prac- 

tically all who care can made 
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enter. far there may any 
fees involved, these are but formal, 
and receive little practical application. 
They usually all who are 
suitable age and capacity. Age 
limits may set the law, 
the school administration. When limits 
are set, they are for the most part 
from six, seven, eight nineteen 
twenty even higher; but such 
limits seldom strictly adhered to. 
The present tendency accept chil- 
dren whatever age and keep 
whatever age seems best for all con- 
cerned. The schools are quite liberal 


this regard. general thing 
blind children enter school trifle 
later age than children with sight, and 


remain somewhat later age. 


IMPROVE ATTENDANCE 


most unfortunate that with all 


the provision that made the 
United States for the education 
blind children, there are consider- 


able number who are not taking ad- 
vantage what put before them. 
some states many one-fourth 
even blind 
who sheuld school are not en- 
those ap- 

portion out 


one-third children 


who enter 
preciable fail 
their school term, the average period 


rolled. 
finish 


attendance being only about seven 
eight years. (It should added 
that number children are trans- 
ferred from regular school for 
sighted children.) Poor, health phy- 
affects the matter 
The main responsibil- 
with the 
some 


sical condition 


certain cases. 
ity for the situation 
parents blind children, 


whom are not sufficiently aware the 


rests 


purposes and advantages the schools, 
while others are loath part with 
their afflicted offspring even for 
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that nearly all States the situation 
improving, some now being fair- 
The schools are 
general doing all they can get chil- 


time. 


satisfactory. 


dren in, often making strenuous ef- 
forts the matter. The great remedy 
the enactment and enforcement 
strict compulsory education laws 
the subject, requiring the attendance 
all blind children and sufficient 
period attendance. Such laws have 
now been enacted nearly all the 
States, 


general 


perhaps connection with 


compulsory education laws, 
though enforcement varies the dif- 
Now and then the laws 


ad- 


ferent states. 
are weakened exceptions. 
dition local educational public wel- 
fare officials may required make 
report blind children within their 
respective jurisdictions, and this may 
have beneficial effect. 


BETTER PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


The public general knows little 
what goes schools for the 
blind, the great accomplishments 
taking place there. without ac- 
curate full knowledge the actual 
conditions and capabilities the blind. 
quite dubious and skeptical the en- 
tire matter; and the other, 
ready. accept thing great 
wonder what the blind should natur- 
ally expected do. 

The public thinks the education 
the blind one phase one 
branch education general. This 
true, but limited sense. Edu- 
cation the blind has become 
science and art itself. has 
drawn heavily its principles and 
practices from the field education 
(Continued page 191) 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


the 


INTERNATIONAL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


and the 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING THE 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


HOTEL STATLER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MARCH AND 1946 


Preliminary Program 
THURSDAY, MARCH 


REGISTRATION HEADQUARTERS—HOTEL STATLER 


VISITATION SPECIAL CLASSES, SCHOOLS DETROIT, 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


SCHEDULE TOURS 


(AH day tours will leave the Statler Hotel between and 9:30 
Tours leaving between and 1:30 can arranged for those who 
register o’clock.) 

Tour 
A.M. FRANKLIN SCHOOL: Braille, Sight-Saving, 
Luncheon 
P.M. POE SCHOOL (Teacher Training Center): Lip Reading, Spe- 
cial Open Window 
McKINLEY SCHOOL: Two teacher center for Special Boys 


Tour 
A.M. OAKMAN SCHOOL: Orthopedie Clinies, Cardiac, Special 
Luncheon 
P.M. HERMAN SCHOOL (Federal Housing Project): Open Win- 
dow, Special 


Tour 
A.M. SCHOOL FOR DEAF: Deaf, Hard Hearing, Luncheon 


P.M. ROOSEVELT SCHOOL (Teacher Training Center): Speech 


Correction 


Tour 
A.M. CAPRON SCHOOL: Special (retarded boys) 
LELAND SCHOOL: Cardiac, Luncheon 
P.M. MOORE SCHOOL FOR BOYS: Open Window, Special 
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Tour 


Tour 
A.M. 


P.M. 


Tour VII 
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ELLIS SCHOOL: Senior Ungraded (problem boys) 

LOGAN SCHOOL: Special (retarded Special 
Sight-Saving, Open Window, Pre-School, Luncheon 

LYSTER SCHOOL: Special (retarded boys) 

CLIPPERT SCHOOL: Custodial Special 


McKINLEY SCHOOL: Special 

MARR SCHOOL: Special Open Air 

McKERROW Junior Ungraded, Luncheon 
RAVENSWOOD: Special 


WHITE SCHOOL: Special Open Window, 
Epileptics (White Special School), Luncheon 

JACOBY SCHOOL: Special (retarded boys) 

DAVISON SCHOOL: Special Open Air 


Tour VIII— 


A.M. 
and 
P.M. 


2:00 


WAYNE COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL (Detroit and Wayne 
County Institution for Mentally Retarded): Birth injured 
and mentally deficient children, cottage life, school classes. 
vocational training, luncheon 


MEETING STANDING COMMITTEES 


4:00 p.m. FIRST BUSINESS Florence 
Dunlop, President. 

7:30 p.m. FIRST GENERAL SESSION: Chairman—Dr. John Lee 

Wayne Room Dean the Graduate School, Wayne University 


Music 

Address Welcome: Mr. Arthur Dondineau, Superin- 
tendent Schools, Detroit. 

Greetings from the National Education Association: Mr. 

President’s Keynote: Dr. Florence Dunlop. 

Panel Discussion: Segregation versus Non-Segregation 
Exceptional Children. 


Chairman: Mr. Marquis Shattuck, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Schools. 


Panel Members: 


Miss Bess Johnson, Principal, Smouse School, Des 
Moines. 


A.M. 
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Dr. Howard Lane, Psychologist, Detroit Police De- 
partment. 

Miss Ida Robb, Principal, Morrison Girls’ School, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

Mr. Edward Stullken, Principal, Montefiore 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. John Tenny, College Education, Wayne 
University. 

Mr. Harley Wooden, Superintendent, Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint. 


9:45 p.m. INFORMAL Chapter, Host. 
Chairman: Miss Carlotta Miles, Asisstant Principal, 
White Special School. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 


9:00 a.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION: Intelligence 
and Personality Neurological Disturbances—Frederic 
Schreiber, D., Harper and Children’s Hospitals, 
Detroit. 


10:45 a.m. SECOND BUSINESS MEETING: Florence 
Dunlop. 


12:00 Noon CHAPTER LUNCHEON: Presiding—Mrs. Dorothy Norris, 
Past President. 
Roll call Chapters: Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer- Man- 


ager International Council. 


(Seating will arranged according interest groups) 


New York 

Deaf—Speaker: Miss Sophie Alcorn, Principal, Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf 

Epileptic—Speaker: Dr. Kimball, Consultant, White 
Special School, Detroit 

Mentally Retarded (academic)-—Speaker: Dr. Christine In- 
gram, Director Special Education, Rochester Public 
Schools, Rochester, New York 


2:00 MEETING SECTIONS—I* 
p.m Blind—Speaker: Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Director Edu- 
cational Research, American Foundation for the Blind, 


Names chairmen, co-chairmen, recorders and discussants are given the official 
program. 
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Remedial Education—Speaker: Dr. Emmet Betts, Director 
Reading Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Administration and Supervision (city and local)—Speaker: 
Mr. John Fintz, Assistant Superintendent charge 
Special Schools and Activities, Cleveland Public Schools 


3:30 MEETING SECTIONS—II* 
Orthopedic—Speaker: Mr. Lawrence Linck, Executive Di- 
rector, National Society for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults, Chicago 
Speech Correction—Speaker: Dr. Wilbur Moore, Central 
Michigan College Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Vocational Miss Tracy Copp, Of- 
fice Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, 
Socially Maladjusted—Speaker: Mr. Arthur Hill, Director 
Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines, 
Psychological Techniques—Speaker: Dr. Emmett Schott. 
Psychologist, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. 
Lowered Dr. Burt Shurly, Member, 
Board Eduéation, Detroit 


7:00 ANNUAL BANQUET MEETING: Presiding—Dr. Florence 
Ballroom Dunlop 
Detroit Schoolmen’s Chorus, Mr. Glen Kelpinnger, Conduct- 
ing. 
Address: Children Val Clare. News Editor, 
Radio Station CKLW, Windsor, Ontario 


9:00 DETROIT SPECIAL pictures showing 
several types work. Presented the Department 
Special Education, Miss Anna Engel, Divisional Director; 
Miss Hildred Gross, Supervisor Speech Correction. 


MARCH 


9:00 a.m. CONFERENCE SESSIONS 
logist, Detroit 
Curriculum Planning—Speaker: Miss May Bryne, Super- 
visor Special Education, Minneapolis 
Social Development Mentally Retarded—Speaker: Mr. 


chairmen, co-chairmen, recorders and discussants are given the official 


program, 
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Chris DeProspo, Director Guidance ‘and Placement, 
New York Schools 

Teacher Education—Speaker: Dr. Charles Wilson, Head 
Department Education the Exceptional, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


10:30 MEETING SECTIONS—III* 


12:00 Noon 
Visiting Teacher and Mental Dr. Henry 


Schumaker, Child Guidance Center, Cleveland, Ohio 
Administration and Supervision (state Dr. 
Elise Martens, Senior Specialist, Office Education, Fed- 

eral Security Agency, Washington, 


Director, National Society for Prevention Blindness, 
New York 

Mentally Retarded—Speaker: Mr. Richard 
Director, Bureau for Children Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, Public Schools, New York 


Sight Saving—Speaker: Miss Winifred Hathaway, Associate 


Dr. Benjamin Greenberg, Assistant Super- 
intendent Schools, New York City 


12:00 Noon JOINT LUNCHEON with Michigan Conference Excep- 
tional Children: Presiding—Mr. John Tenny, Presi- 
dent Michigan Conference, Wayne University, Detroit 

Address: Looking Ahead the Education Handicapped 
Children—Dr. John Lee, Past President International 
Council, Dean Graduate School, Wayne University, 
Detroit 


PROGRAM NOTES 
DR. HARRY BAKER PLANNED PROGRAM 


Dr. Harry Baker, Director Detroit Psychological Clinic, planned the 
program for the Twenty-second Annual Meeting the International Council. 
Dr. Baker former president the Council and has served program 
chairman two previous occasions. The Board, the Officers and the gen- 
eral membership appreciate the fine program which has been 
the enthusiasm and breadth vision the chairman. 


VOELKER CHARGE LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The local arrangements are being cared for Mr. Paul Voelker. As- 
sistant Director Special Education the Detroit Public Schools. The 


chairmen, co-chairmen, recorders and discussants are given the official 
program. 
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official program will supply many the detailed arrangements. Three com- 
mittee chairmen whom convention guests will contact early the meeting 
are: 

Hildred Jarvis, Psychological Clinic 


LUNCHEONS AND Laura Wingerts- 
zahn, Special Supervisor 


SPECIAL Hildred Gross, Speech Correction 
Supervisor 
ROOMS AND RESERVATIONS 


The Hotel Statler has reserved number rooms. Reservations should 
accommodate two persons. Consequently, will great convenience 
the hotel and the guests reservations can made for two persons. 


LUNCHEONS AND BANQUETS 


The committee reservations requests that you buy your tickets 
early possible. The luncheon tickets are $1.80 each and the banquet 


tickets, 


JOINT MEETINGS 


The Michigan Conference Exceptional Children meeting with the 
International Council. The Conference was organized 1938 and com- 
posed special class teachers the state. department the Michi- 
gan Education Association. The usual time for holding the annual meeting 
May. However, meeting has been held for three years. 


The National Conference State Directors and Supervisors will also 
meet with the Council. special meeting planned this group addi- 
tion the Saturday morning section meeting. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY STAFF 
DETROIT’S SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Anna Divisional Director, Special Education 

Assistant Director, Special and Preparatory Boys, Open 
Air and Open Window Classes 

Supervisor, Braille and Sight-Saving 

Gross, Supervisor, Speech Correction Classes 

Supervisor, Ungraded Schools and Classes, Boyton Camp 

Laura WINGERTSZAHN, Supervisor, Spécial and Special Girls Classes 

Supervising Principal, Deaf and Hard Hearing 

Supervising Principal, Epileptic Children 

Supervising Principal, Crippled Children 
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SPECIAL TOURS AND VISITS 


The program carries list special tours which have been planned 
the committee arrangements. Following are some the special schools 
and services southeastern Michigan which may interest those who 
attend the Convention. 


University Michigan Speech Clinic ......... Ann Arbor 
Horace Rackham School Special Education Ypsilanti 
Wayne County Training School ................ Northville 
Sigma Gamma Hospital School ........... Mount Clemens 
Michigan for the Blind .................. Lansing 
‘University Hospital School .................. Ann Arbor 
Michigan Children’s Institute ................ Ann Arbor 


(The official program the Convention will carry additional information 


Welcome Detroit 


The Michigan Conference Exceptional Children 
extends welcome all members the Council at- 
tend the joint meeting the Michigan Conference 
Exceptional Children and the Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting the International Council Exceptional 
Children Detroit, March 1946. 


JOHN TENNY 


President 
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EXCHANGE 


Reorganization the International Council for 
Exceptional Children Adopted Indianapolis, 


February 1943 


I. REGIONAL AREAS 


That 
created, seven which 
the United States, one Canada and 
one from outlying areas. The areas 
the United States known 
Eastern Eastern II, Eastern III, Cen- 
tral Central II, Central 
Western 


regional 
shall 


nine 


That one person from each area 
elected the delegate assembly 
hereinafter provided, designated 


regional representative 


That the duties the regional 
representative shall be: 


become familiar with each state 
program special education the given 
area 

the Council and create interest 
activities 

membership and for forming new chapters 


increasing 


directors the Council 

president) 

That five per cent each 
chapter’s dues ‘earmarked for use 


the regional representative 


II. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


assembly 


shall conduct the annual business af- 
fairs the International Council for 


delegate 


*Reproduced from May issue, 1943. 
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Exceptional Children and known 
the annual delegate meeting 

The delegate 
shall held the February meet- 


annual meeting 
ing the Council and provision made 
for adjourned session the June 
July summer meeting the Na- 
Associaticn the 


tional Education 


discretion the committee con- 
stitution 

That the definition eligibility 
membership the delegate as- 
sembly shall the average number 
paid-up memberships for the six 
month’s period immediately preceding 
the delegate meeting 


That every chapter entitled 
send one delegate each delegate 
meeting the Council. the mem- 
bership chapter exceeds ten, 
additional delegate shall honored 
for every additional paid-up member- 
ship 

more than one delegate and only one 
delegate attendance the dele- 
gate meeting, such attending delegate 
may carry the weighted vote his 
her chapter—such additional vote 
ficial proxies approved the com- 
mittee credentials 

That individual members en- 
titled 


representation the dele- 


individual members attendance 
caucus time the basis one 
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representative for the first ten paid 
individual memberships and one ad- 
ditional for every twenty additional 
paid memberships 

That 
tives elected the delegate as- 


sembly 


representa- 


That any member the Coun- 
cil may attend the delegate meeting 
and with consent the delegate as- 
sembly may speak but shall have 


vote 


III. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


That the board directors 
made twenty members—nine 
members elected the delegate as- 
sembly representing the nine regional 
areas, five members and one from out- 
lying areas, all suggested 
large, four members the executive 
committee and the chairman the 


editorial board the Journal 


That the members large 
determined follows: the 
with consent the executive commit- 
tee, appoint committee consisting 
one member from each type special 
education represented the Council 
four months prior the an- 


nual meeting. The 


Prepare list twelve names repre- 
senting various types Special Education, 
two whom shall Outlying Areas 
and submit the general assembly fer 
election. The six receiving 
number votes, including one from Out- 
lying Areas, shall declared elected 
serve four years 

Prepare slate (president, vice presi- 
dent, and recording secretary) for election 
the delegate assembly 


That the executive committee 
members) the president, 
the last retired president, the vice 
president and the recording secretary 
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Functions the board di- 


rectors: 


formulate and propose the policies 
the Council 

approve annual budget 

make recommendations the gen- 
eral assembly 


That delegates the general 
assembly invited attend certain 
board directors’ meetings voice 
their views but have vote 


IV. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Functions: 


present the board directors 
the nomination for treasurer-manager 


appoint the editorial board and 
name its chairman 
Council 
Vv. THE PRESIDENT 
Duties: 


preside the delegate meetings, 
the meetings the board directors and 
the meetings the executive committee 

appoint all committees 

appoint four directors who 
with the president, shall responsible for 
the programs all the Council 

appoint members the committee 
for all unexpired terms 

ing its efforts with those other 


VI. COMMITTEES 


Standing: 


Nominations 

Resolutions 

Program 

International Relations 


Temporary: 
delegate assembly) 

Program for next two final 
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Detroit Michigan 


THE DEPARTMENT 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
THE COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCES 


300 Other Courses Offered The University 
During The Summer Session 
EXTENSIVE COURSE OFFERINGS FOR TEACHERS THESE AND 
OTHER TYPES HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Blind Partially-Seeing 


Crippled and Cardiac 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Epileptic 


Behavior Problems 
Mentally Retarded 


Defective Speech Glandular Imbalanced 
Occupational Therapy 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Guidance and Occupational Information for the Handicapped 
Survey and Overview Special Education 

Special Methods Diagnosis and Teaching the Different Types Handicapped 

Children 
Basic Sciences Treating the Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology Physical 
Handicaps 
Psychology Learning Intelligence and Personality Testing 
Psychology Child Growth Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION—JUNE AUG. 


Mental Hygiene 


PROFESSIONAL VISITS AND PLANNED EXPERIENCES THROUGH 


Demonstration Classes for Actual Observation Special Classes 
Visits Clinics, Hospitals, Institutions and Social Agencies 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 


For Further Information, Announcement and Catalog 
Write JOHN TENNY GENERAL ADVISER 
DAVID HENRY, President LESSENGER, Dean College Education 
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program committee appointed from 
list regional representatives 


One member serve four years 
One member serve three years 
One member serve two years 


One member serve one year 
One member appointed every year 
thereafter. case vacancies appoint- 
ments made for unexpired term 

Any others necessitated work 


Council 
Functions Committees: 


candidates from which shall elected 
large; prepare slate (president, vice 
and recording secretary) for elec- 
tion first general assembly 

RESOLUTIONS: formulate resolutions 
presented general assembly for 
adoption 

CREDENTIALS: draw official proxy 
forms for members delegate assembly 
and for members the board directors; 
approve proxies; approve credentials 
all delegates annual delegate assembly 

make local arrangements for convention 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: establish 
relations with other countries with respect 
the education exceptional children; 


promote exchange ideas. 


TRIBUTE ALICE METZNER 


Special Education, not only De- 
troit but nationally, lost great leader 
and friend the retirement Alice 
Metzner. 

She was product the Detroit 
Schools and received her specialized 
training Vineland and Columbia 
garten teacher and later instructing 
class mentally retarded children, 
methods ond procedures diagnosis 
and instruction. She organized the 
Psychological Clinic and under her 
guidance, group well individual 
tests were administered. She was 
combining all the var- 
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ious groups dealing with handicapped 
children into Department Special 
Education with Charles Scott Berry 
director. When Dr. Berry went 
Ohio State University, Miss Metzner 
was made the director and later was 
promoted Divisional Director. She 
guided special education its growth 
from few classes department 
some seventeen thousand children and 
supervisory and teaching staff 
over five hundred. The department 
now includes two schools for crippled 
children, two schools for the deaf and 
classes for the hard hearing, open 
air schools and classes for anemic 
children, school for epileptics, three 
schools observation for maladjusted 
pupils, schools and classes 
mentally retarded, classes for the blind 
and those with impaired vision, and 
speech correction classes. 

Miss Metzner was recognized 
authority special education. She 
was member the White House 
Conference Child Health and Pro- 
tection and has served important 
state and national committees for child 
betterment. She had rare insight and 
understanding the difficulties en- 
countered those handicapped either 
physically mentally and she dedi- 
cated her life improving conditions 
for them. Under her leadership, oc- 
cupational information 
guidance were added 
culum because she knew 
school had assume the responsibil- 
ity for the handicapped the com- 
munity. 

The organization summer camp 
for problem boys saga itself. 
Without funds, she obtained the loan 
cottage from one the settle- 
ment houses the city. Equipment, 
blankets, and supplies were borrowed 
from the schools. Today the Board 
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Education conducts summer camp 
for over two hundred boys who would 
mained the city without supervision 
during the summer vacation period. 

These are some tangible 
monuments her professional career. 
The help and inspiration she has given 
her friends and associates can never 
measured. And the words 
Paul say, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” 

Miss Metzner’s philosophy 
expressed these lines from Henry 


Van Dyke: 


but work from day 
day, 

field forest, the desk 
loom, 

roaring market place tran- 
quil 

say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon 
astray, 

not doom; 

all who live, the one 
whom 

This work can best done the 
right way.’ 

Then shall see not too 
nor small, 

suit spirit and prove 
powers; 

Then shall cheerful greet the 
laboring hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long 
shadows fall 

eventide, play and love and 
rest, 

Because know for work 
best.” 


Miss Metzner living San Ber- 
well- 


nardino, California 


deserved leisure. 
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Brief Notes 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR NEGRO 

TEACHERS DEAF AND BLIND 

training program for 
Negro teachers deaf and blind chil- 
dren the southern states de- 
scribed Dr. Potts, Assistant 
Director the American Foundation 
for the Blind, the December 1945 
issue the Outlook for the Blind. 
six-week summer program 
ated 1939 the request the West 
Virginia School for the Colored Deaf 
and Blind, and with assistance from 
Governor Homer Holt, the State 
Board Education and West Vir- 
After the first 
sessions were 


ginia State College. 
three summers, the 
transferred from the West Virginia 
State College Hampton Institute. 

granted upon the completion sixteen 
semester hours work the educa- 
tion the blind the education 
the deaf, and master’s degree 
awarded upon the same conditions 
obtain for other areas specialization. 
During the seven years that the proj- 
ect has been carried on, seventy-five 
students from eighteen different States 
and the District Columbia have tak- 
these special courses. 

date, twenty-five teachers have 
earned special certificates, 
have been awarded the master’s de- 
gree. 

The teachers who have been taking 
these special courses have highly 
professional attitude toward their field 
work, evidenced the fact 
that last summer, after year 
preparatory planning, they organized 
The National Society Special Edu- 


cation. The First Annual Conference 
this association was held July 
19-20 Hampton Institute. 
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states and the District Columbia 
were represented, and visiting speak- 
several eastern cities con- 
tributed much the value the 
meetings. Officers were elected, and 
the next biennial meeting was called 
for July, 1947. 


ers from 


STATE DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS 
MEET WITH COUNCIL 

The National Conference State 
Directors and Supervisors Special 
Education will meet with the Council 
Wallin, Secretary and Acting Chair- 
man. 

The Conference was organized 
September 26, 1938, Washington, 
C., upon the call the Com- 
missioner Education. The second 
meeting was held Washington, June 
and 27, 1940, the third and fourth 
meetings were held New York 
1941 and Milwaukee 1942 con- 
nection with meetings the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. The fifth meeting was cancelled 
upon the vote the members because 
the transportation difficulties. 
1944 two regional meetings were held 
connection with the regional meet- 
ings A.—in New York, 
and Chicago, Febru- 

The 1945 meeting was 


February 23, 
ary and 29. 
cancelled. 


Reviews 


LIP READING LESSONS FOR 
ADULT BEGINNERS, Harriet Mon- 
tague, The Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 
Street, W., Washington, C.. 
134 pp., paper $2.00. 

Lip Reading Lessons for Adult Be- 
ginners, one Volta Bureau’s 
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well-liked writers, 
tague, generous 
simple sentences, phrases, 
told conversational style. There 
theoretical presentation any lip 
reading method and teachers find 
the material usable 
matter what routine has been followed 
presenting the idea speech read- 
ing the pupils. 


The lessons are preceded 


formal open letter the three groups 


adults who will use the book—the 


beginners themselves, 


and friends the lip readers, and the 


teacher. Practical advice and sugges- 
tions are given each group, and 
simple instructions about 


material are especially good. 

All teachers lip reading, well 
all lip readers, know that printed 
material used for speech read- 
ing practice date, 
used verbatim repeatedly. But much 
material this little book 
used over and over again because 
natural its composition, and 
true the diction everyday con- 
The stories, too, are 
They would bear 
Many 


soon out 


versation. 
chosen and lively. 
repeating any social group. 
them are timely for veterans. 
the 
lessons gives practice possibilities not 
found handling bound book. The 
author has performed fine service 


arrangement 


supplying good practice material for 


lip readers and their friends. (Anna 


Bunger, Michigan State Normal 
College). 
HELPING 


STAND CHILDREN, American 
Council Education, 468 pp., 1945, 
Washington, C., $3.50. 


Learning 
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HORACE RACKHAM SCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Ypsilanti, 


Michigan 


5 
4 ais 


Offers graduate and undergraduate courses all phases special education: de- 
gree course occupational therapy and speech reading courses for adult deafened. 


WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION JUNE JULY 


Method courses all fields: special classes for observation and practice teaching. 


DEAF 


HARD HEARING 


CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC 


SPEECH READING 


Methods and practice speech reading for adult deafened. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


MENTALLY RETARDED 


SIGHT SAVING 


BLIND 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities Michigan State Normal 


College and University Michigan. 


Paid Advertisement 


For summer school catalog please write 


FRANCIS LORD 


Director Special Education 
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was the object group teachers 
and principals who cooperated with the 
Commission Teacher Education over 
tinuous child-study youngsters 
their own classrooms and schools. This 
book tells how 
about this study and what they and 
those directing them learned con- 


these teachers went 


nection with it. 


While the book 


descriptions 


gives many 


hand children and 
their behavior, not much 
book about children about teachers. 
showing how individual 
teachers and teaching- principals grad- 
ually deepened their understanding 
the that the 
children and their skill identify- 


indi- 


de- 


causes underlie conduct 

causes 
the book 
scription teacher-growth. 


ing such particular 


viduals, gives 


the beginning the study the 


teachers were obviously looking for 
techniques for the managing chil- 
dren. They wanted know what 
with child who steals, cheats, 


They did not 


see such forms behavior expres- 


sions children’s needs and based 
Their progress 
along the road toward thinking all 


earlier experiences. 
behavior caused, being able ac- 
cept all children emotionally, regard- 
ing each child unique personality, 
understanding the 
human growth and using scientific 
methods making judgment about 
for 


normal sequences 


particular boy makes 


fascinating reading. 

havior was the first step the growth 
teachers’ understanding boys and 
girls. They had (1) break the 
habit making snap judgments about 
children’s action the basis its 
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inconvenience themselves, (2) 
establish habit noticing exactly 
what child does, and, (3) learn 
record clear descriptions what the 
child did and the situation which 
acted. 

order their 
standing children they had come 
think about boys and girls terms 


increase under- 


seek the cooperation the parents. 
The 


how this was accomplished and the 


book gives vivid account 
great benefits which accrued from par- 
ents and teachers searching together 
the common purpose understand- 
ing and helping children. 

The other chapters describe the help 
received from specialists, the 
group meetings study method 
and the study made interaction 
groups. There valuable summar- 
izing chapter, Experience Has 
Taught Us,” 


suggestions 


which 


for 


pupil relationships. 

This book must for all teachers 
Its that the 
primarily personnel worker rather 


teacher 


than purveyor subject matter 
artisan with bag tools and 
The view held that the ef- 


tricks. 


ated terms the overall develop- 
ment their pupils, their under- 


standing individuals and 
and their skill diversifying ma- 


terials, conditions, relationships, and 


groups, 


experiences help pupils ac- 
complish their tasks 
and solve their adjustment problems. 


developmental 


Perhaps the most outstanding fea- 
ture the book its simple readable 
style and its use anecdotes and per- 
sonal data make the project seem 
This not just another text- 


alive. 
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book. Rather warm vivid de- 
scription how group teachers 
sets out learn understand better 


Adjusting the Program 
(Continued from page 167) 

Criep, Leo Essentials 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1945 

Healthful Living, McGraw-Hill 
Co., New York, 1939. 

Glaser, Jerome, “The Allergic Child 
Camp,” Hygeia, June, 1945. 

Griffith, and Mitchell, G., 
Textbook Pediatrics, Saunders Co.. 
Philadelphia, 1943. 

Ketcham, Dorothy, One 
Thousand Days, Edwards Bros., Inc.. 
Ann Arbor, 1939. 

Smiley, Dean Franklin and 
Adrian Gordon, College Textbook 
Hygiene. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1940. 

Vaughan, Warren T., Allergy and 
Applied Immunization, Mosby 
Co., St. Louis, 1934. 

Vaughan, Warren T., Primer 
Allergy (Second Mosby 
Co., St. Louis, 1943. 

Weeds: How Control Them, Bul- 
letin No. 660, United States Depart- 
ment Agriculture, For sale the 
Superintendent Documents, Wash- 
ington, 

Poison Ivy, Bulletin No. 1972, United 
States Department Agriculture. 
For the Superintendent 
Documents, Washington, 

Some Important Mithigan Weeds, 
Bulletin No. 304, Michigan State Col- 
Experiment 
tion, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Poison Bulletin No. 57, 
Scotts and Sons, Marysville, Ohio. 
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the boys and girls their own class- 
rooms. (S. Laycock, University 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.) 


Problems 


(Continued from page 175) 


but has done much 


has not only made 


more than this. 
distinct and very important achieve- 
ments its own domain, but has 
been prepared make contributions 
the sphere general education, 
which there has been far only scant 
this matter will time better un- 
derstood, and that there will due 
recognition what the education 
the blind has meant. will found 
that the special education the blind 
and education general 
creditor and debtor each other. 


Every progressive school for the blind 
than mere facility for education. 
looks upon itself also laboratory 
from which are evolved the best 
and most suitable methods for the in- 
struction those their charge. 
turns the schools for the and 
learns what can from the methods 
and results employed there. goes 
turther, and recognizes that there are 
problems the education the blind 
that can worked out only it. 
what discovers may value 
education general, ready and 
happy pass on, while pursuing 
its high task ever securing better 
means for the education the blind. 
The education blind need suffer lit- 
tle comparison with education 
other elements the population the 


land. 
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New Publications 


pp., 1944, Bloor Street, East, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Report Society officers sets forth 
the aims the organization lists 
provided. Cooperation 
with the Department Veterans Affairs 


and the newly created Department Na- 

tional Health and Welfare. Titles avail- 

able books, periodicals and other materials 

are given. 
FESSION THE Willard Givens. 
pp., 1945, National Edueation Associa- 
tion, Washington C., Paper. 

report the executive secretary 
fourteen major problems 
American education. 


and Alice Crow, 365 pp., 1945, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York, Cloth, $3.00. 

Presents sympathetic and mental hy- 
viene approach guidance teen-agers. 
Treatment is positive, constructive, func- 
tional 


THERAPY, William 
Dunton, D., 151 pp., 1945. 
Charles Thomas, Springfield, 
Cloth, 
The second edition this valuable text 
for physicians. Explains the special ap- 
plication occupational therapy men- 
tal disorders, general medicine, surgical, 
orthopedic, cardiacs, tuberculous children, 
bed occupations and rehabilitation. 


1945, Bulletin 342, Department Pub- 
lic Instruetion, Lansing, Michigan, Paper. 

visiting teachers and present policies gov- 
erning the program. 

LEGISLATION: 


SUGGESTED STATE 


ANNUAL REPORT THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
THE DEAF AND THE HEARENG, 
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PROGRAM FOR 1946-1947. 
pp., 1945. Council State Governments, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Mimeographed. 

Recommended legislation regarding (1) 
adoption laws, (2) 16-year minimum child 
labor law, and (3) elimination court 
action for care crippled children. 


YEARS SERVICES FOR CHILDREN UNDER 
THE Security pp., 1945 
United States Department Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington 25, C., 1945. 
Mimeographed. 

Summary 
from August, 


the work the Bureau 
1935 August, 1945, with 
respect to: maternal and child health, 
for crippled children, child 
services. 


services 
welfare 


ABOUT 
(Revised 

United 
No. 


Every TEACHER SHOULD 
James Frederick Rogers, 
1945), Federal Security Agency, 
States Office Education, Pamphlet 
68, Paper, $.10. 

revision the 1924 publication. 
tical guide for teachers. 


Prac- 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT FOR HANDICAPPED, 
War Manpower Commission Employ- 
ment Service, Washington, C., 1943, 151 
pp. Processed. 

handbook for personnel the 
Presents brief all-over picture 
employment problems the handicapped 
meeting these problems. Sections phy- 
sical demands analysis (of jobs) and phy- 
sical capacities appraisal; care procedure 
with the handicapped; special placement 
activities; cooperation with other agencies; 
sheltered employment; services for dis- 
abled veterans; summary legislation and 


graphy. (Abstract from Bulletin Cur- 
rent Literature, National Society 


Crippled Children). 


the time the Social Security Act was passed, almost half the States had special 


less than $10,000 for maternal and child health. 


Fourteen spent less than $3,000 


year nothing all for this work. Today, all the States have maternal and child- 


health divisions 


their departments health. 


Altogether 1945 the States now 


budget least $4,800,000 their own and local money for maternal and child-health 
services addition the money they get from the Federal Government. 
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CHAPTER 


California 
Los Angeles Chapter 


San Diego Chapter 

ts, Connecticut 

is. Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association 

New Haven Chapter 

Delaware 

Delaware Chapter 


District Columbia 
Columbian Chapter 


Florida 
Miami Chapter 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Illinois 
Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 


Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Terre Haute Chapter 
Iowa 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Sioux City Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisville Special Education Teachers 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Detroit Chapter 
Dowagiac Chapter 


Fordson Chapter 
Highland Park Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
Pontiac Chapter 
Southern Oakland County Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 
Special Education Club, Flimt 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


Rochester Chapter 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 


Missouri 

Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Montana 

Butte Chapter 
Nebraska 


Omaha Chapter 

New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Newark Chapter 

New York 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
Mohawk Chapter, Schenectady 
New York City Chapter No. 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 

North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Valley City Chapter 

Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Youngstown Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
Hamilton Chapter 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
Oregon 

Portland Chapter 

Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 

Education Exceptional Children 


Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 


Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Houston Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter 
Green Bay Chapter 
Janesville Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
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Follow Professional Developments 


all fields special education 


through the 
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Articles Forthcoming Issues: 
Needed research special educa- 
tion 


Appraising and reporting the pro- 


gress special education 


education 


State Directors special eduea- 


tion 


Published the 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
Department the National Education Association. 


